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REVIEWS 


Philonis Alexandrini in Flaccum. Edited with an 
introduction, translation and commentary by HeEr- 
BERT Box. Ix, 129 pages. Oxford University Press, 
New York 1939 $4.50 


The work entitled In Flaccum by the Alexandrian 
philosopher Philo Judaeus is an account of the decline 
and fall of a Roman governor of Egypt, one Aulus 
Avillius Flaccus whose tenure of office ran from 33 to 
38 av. He had received his appointment under the 
Emperor Tiberius whose death in 37 brought Gaius to 
the imperial throne much to the chagrin of the gov- 
ernor. In a state of anxiety as to his own fortunes under 
the new regime Flaccus acquiesced to the demands of 
an anti-Semitic group in Alexandria and permitted a 
persecution of the Jews. The pogrom was suddenly 
halted at the end of September 38 with the arrest of 
Flaccus by 2 century of Roman soldiers sent secretly to 
Egypt at the Emperor's order. On trial in Rome he was 
found guilty of high treason, banished to the island of 
Andros and later killed when the Emperor felt that 


exile was not enough. 


Such is the tale that is told us by Philo. It must be 
remembered that almost his whole life so far as we 
know was concerned with the synthesis of Greek phil- 
osophy and Hebrew religion, an heroic endeavor to 
harmonize the dictates of the Greek Spirit with the 
datum of the Torah. In the year 38 a.v. there opened 
again the old schism, not this time in the realm of 
hilosophic speculation, but in the more mundane 
evels of politics and society. It was anti-Semitism 
which, since then across the centuries, has been the 
wandering Jewish question. The cause or causes were 
just as indefinable and illusive in first-century Alex- 
andria as they are today. However, Philo was not con- 
cerned primarily with causes. The fait accompli of a 
bloody and cruel pogrom was too insistent to permit a 
disinterested inquiry into its cause. His thesis in the 
story of Flaccus is the inevitable vindication of Justice 
which brings relief to the suffering innocents and 
death to the tyrant. To Philo and his fellow Jews, it 
was God who balanced the scales; but to the majority 
of his intended readers, it was Justice. And it is pre- 
cisely this ethical emphasis which militates against the 
absolute historicity of the account. 


For an excellent English rendering and an exhaustive 
commentary on the In Flaccum we are indebted to 
Professor Herbert Box of the University College of 
Hull. He has presented the Greek text and English 
translation on opposite pages. The former is substan- 
tially that found in the sixth volume of the minor 
Philonis Alexandrini opera quae supersunt edited by L. 
Cohn, P. Wendland and S. Reiter, Berlin 1896-1915. 
Professor Box’s version is a model of the fine art of 
translating. It preserves in vivid and eloquent English 


the vivid and cloquent original. Both the purpose of 
the work and the way in which Philo wrote it give rise 
to innumerable and difficult problems of history. To 
solve them demands a study not only of the vast and 
complex field of the Jewish Dispersion in Egypt, but 
also of the political, economic and social status of the 
province under Roman rule. Professor Box in his com- 
mentary has presented a wealth of illuminating ma- 
terial including much that is valuable from papyri. 

The one complaint that can be made against this 
admirable edition is that the discussion of Philo in the 
introductory essay is too brief. To the majority of 
students Philo is familiar primarily as a philosopher 
and theologian. Consequently, in this encounter with 
him as a ‘journalist’ and as a historian of a purely con- 
temporary problem of society and politics, a different 
approach is necessary. And an analysis of the relation 
between these two aspects of his intellectual life could 
be pardonably expected from so profound a student of 
Philo as Professor Box. Undoubtedly, he assumes that 
this shift of attitude will be made without any com- 
ment. Nevertheless, there would be undeniable interest 
and value in an expression of his own reaction. 

F. D. McCtoy, Jr. 

WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Grab eines attischen Miadchens. By Ernst 
Buscuor. 58 pages, 1 +47 plates. Bruckmann, 


Munich 1939 4.80 M. 


This slender volume, bound in white cloth, contain- 
ing more pictures than text and no footnotes, looks 
more like a “tasteful gift” than like a product of schol- 
arship. It can be read in an hour or so, though a longer 
time may very agreeably be spent with it. And not 
only agreeably; for the reader will absorb information, 
highly authoritative and intelligent though naturally 
incomplete, on Greek beliefs about life after death, the 
iconography of death, funeral and burial customs, white 
lekythoi, the phases of the Achilles painter, and the 
spirit of the age of Pericles. Further, the book differs 
from some of more or less similar character in having 
also a specific and limited subject which is handled with 
adequate fullness. 


This subject consists of the objects found in a single 
grave, apparently the complete funeral offerings for a 
young girl. The author says nothing of the present 
location of these objects, but it appears (Gnomon 1939, 
397) that they are in private possession in’ Germany. 
The group comprises five lekythoi and eight other 
things: a small glass amphora, two terracotta boxes, 
two toy sacrificial baskets, a terracotta doll to be under- 
stood as a priestess; two other terracotta figurines, one 
with a sacrificial basket and the other with a lyre; 
these two, it is suggested, were bought especially for 


the burial. 
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Four of the lekythoi are painted by one man, a 
painter of no great distinction, and their scenes do not 
suggest that the vases were chosen with much regard 
to their appropriateness as offerings in a girl’s tomb. The 
fifth is much more notable. In refinement of form, as 
Buschor truly observes, it is comparable to the columns 
of the Parthenon. It is painted by the Achilles Painter, 
and the kalos-name Axiopeithes associates it with others 
of that master’s very finest works, among which this 
vase easily takes a place. The scene is unusual in its 
mythological coloring: two young women, as often in 
the painter's work, but one of them is a Muse playing 
a lyre and seated on Mount Helikon. Without doubt, as 
Buschor says, the relatives of the dead girl thought of 
this Muse as representing her. He does not suggest that 
the figure is a portrait; yet the profile is markedly indi- 
vidual, very exceptional among the painter's feminine 
countenances. There is at least one masculine head, on 
a red-figure vase, which places it beyond doubt that the 
portrayer of classical beauty was also capable of keen 
observation of individual features. The Muse appears in 
fact to be a portrait of an Attic maiden. Of this par- 
ticular Attic maiden? Buschor evidently assumes that 
the lekythoi were at best selected with some attention 
to their suitability; that they were never made to order. 
But why not? Apparently it would be a very simple 
matter. 

This lekythos fully deserves the admirable publica- 
tion that Buschor has given it. 

F. P. JoHNSON 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Main-Line Latin Course. By A. R. Anprews. 
Part I, viii, 176 pages; Part II, vi, 265 pages. Riving- 
tons, London 1939 2s. 6d., 3s. 

Under a title utilizing a railroad metaphor in ques- 
tionable taste the author offers a new course of elemen- 
tary Latin for young students. Mr. Andrews 1s de- 
cidedly reactionary. He repudiates so-called direct 
methods, arguing very properly and logically that 
Latin should not be taught like modern European 
languages, but ought to be, and inevitably must be, 
studied very much more by the eye. In the two volumes 
there is not a single picture of the Roman Forum or 
the like, not one “interesting sidelight” on Latin words 
in English or Roman history and civilization, and no 
brief essay on the “social values of the classics.” He 
obviously assumes a student who will have no nonsense, 
but will be satisfied (or required) to study Latin with 
a little old-fashioned hard work. 


Granted the basic assumption, the course seems well 
designed. The essential rules are clearly and emphatic- 
ally stated—sometimes too emphatically. One of the 
most attractive features of the books is the fine, efficient 
printing especially devised for emphasizing important 


points, which are always printed in larger type and 
carefully underscored in such a way that the learner's 
eye may follow with a minimum of effort. The Latin 
sentences in the examples seem clear and _ satisfactory 
enough, and the English sentences for composition ade- 
quate, though conceal unashamedly in a style char- 
acterized by a sentence like “the book of my friend is 
on the table.” While many scholars will undoubtedly 
sympathize with much in this reactionary pedagogy 
and readily admit that many so- called helpful hints 
and interesting sidelines in modern textbooks are in 
reality impedimenta that must be entirely ignored if 
any progress is to be made, yet some degree of caution 
must be exercised. The reviewer cannot admit that any 
language can be successfully divorced from the ear 
altogether; certainly Latin cannot. The complete ab- 
sence of a single word on pronunciation in either 
volume is indefensible. Some discussion of the pro- 
nunciation of Latin, however brief, and some amount 
of oral practice, however simple, 1s indispensable. Some 
such statement is particularly necessary in a student's 
book intended partly for reference. 


There are few deviations from the standard practice 
of American text books. The long a of the first de- 
clension ablative singular is nowhere so marked; omis- 
sion of this useful pedagogical expedient seems un- 
justified by the author's desire for simplicity. The 

marking of quantities is everywhere avoided; why then 
print 7s and even it (sic) from the verb eo (1.68), but 
fis etc. from fio (II.210)? In the interest of simplifica- 
tion less attention could be paid the vocative case 
throughout. The accusative case is always given before 
the genitive, which is hardly desirable. The same tense 
is habitually given for all four conjugations at once. 
Much sheer memory work is required throughout. The 
passive voice is given for the first time rather later than 
usual; and the ablative absolute, one of the simplest and 
most characteristic of all Latin constructions, is not 
heard of until near the end of the second year (II.197), 
long after indirect discourse, indirect questions, clauses 
of purpose and result, sequence of tenses, and even 

“indirect command.” The course ends without mention 
of gerund and gerundive, cum descriptive, qui clauses 
of characteristic, and conditional sentences. 


In a course professing Spartan abhorrence of pedantry 
need we have the archaic spellings volt (I.4o) and 
volnerantur (11.80)? Need we worry whether the 
genitive plural of mare is marum or marinm? Need 
we know that the Latin equivalents for Lincoln, 
Gloucester and Doncaster are Lindum, Glevum and 
Danum? 

Some of the rules are stated in an arbitrary and muis- 
leading manner, no doubt in an over-zealous effort to 
simplify. In Latin word order the direct object does not 
regularly precede the indirect, as implied by rules in 
Part I (48, 127).°To express a question lacking an 
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interrogative word the enclitic -ne is not absolutely 
necessary, and, when added, is not invariably attached 
to the first word of the sentence, as is stated (1.95). The 
listing of the participles of the Latin verb (II.103) 
notices three but entirely ignores the future passive. 
The infinitive need not be emphatically labeled a 
“mood” of the verb (II.113). Prohibitions expressed by 
ne and the second person of the perfect subjunctive are 
not so impolite and abrupt as the rule indicates 
(II.119). 

Despite these points on which many scholars might 
take issue with Mr. Andrews, the Main-Line Latin 
Course appears to offer a practical and efficient method 
of instructing a young and inexperienced student in 
the bare essentials of Latin, even if it may give him an 
exaggerated notion of its simplicity and_ regularity. 
Over-simplification may after all be preferable to over- 
complication. 

Hansen C. 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


Word Ways, A study of our living language. By 
Jerome C. Hixon and I. Cotopny. vi, 338 pages. 
American Book Company, Cincinnati 1939 $1.60 


This attractive compact volume is designed to serve 
as a textbook in courses in derivatives or word-study, 
and it may solve the problem for teachers of such 
courses who have been searching for a suitable book. 
There are three general divisions: Our Conglomerate 
Language, with chapters on Celtic and Latin influences 
in Anglo-Saxon, the Anglo-Saxon period, the Norman- 
French contribution, etc.; How Words Develop, with 
chapters on Degeneration and elevation, Folk ways with 
words, Slang, etc.; English Wordbuilding, with chapters 
on Common Anglo-Saxon root words, Latin derivatives, 
Latin prefixes and suffixes, Greek derivatives, etc. Each 
chapter ends with a set of questions or an exercise. 

In dealing with so many words it is almost inevitable 
that some errors will slip in, from superficial similarity, 
hasty conclusions, etc., and this is no exception, 


although errors are few. Under September (114) the’ 


note explaining how the Latin numerical names of the 
months and their respective positions do not agree 1s 
misleading; monger, apparently from L. mango, has no 
connection with A.S. mang, mixture (187, no. 107) ; 
surly does not belong under sour (cf. page g), but 1s 
from sir, sire, L. senior (195, no. 153). Most awkward 
is the explanation of sedition from se meaning ‘self’ and 
ire ‘to go’ (228, no. 64). The pronoun se and the 
separative prefix se- (from sine, old form se, sed, sur- 
viving in such compounds as sedition) are not related. 
The authors apparently are not aware of the prefix se- 
since it does not appear in their list of Latin prefixes. 
Under Latin suffixes, -ac, -ic, occurs the statement that 
cardiac is from cardem plus -ac, but no mention of 
Greck xapdiaxds. There is a tendency to detach the 


suffix and regard it too abstractly with the result that 
words of Greek origin appear as illustrating the Latin 
suffixes with no mention of the frequently dual con- 
nection, 1.e., Latin and Greek. Photochromy (289) is 
misspelled twice. 

Despite this adverse criticism the material is well 
handled and conveniently arranged. The book will be 
satisfactory to use in vocabulary-building courses. 


D. JOHNSTON 
EARLHAM COLLEGE 


Gli Atomisti. Frammenti e_ testimonianze. 
Traduzione e note. By Vittorio ENZo ALFIERI. 
xvill, 410 pages. Laterza, Bari 1936 (Filosofi Antichi 
e Medievali) 4o L. 


Diels’ monumental work, Die Fragmente der Vorso- 
kratiker (though not the fifth edition), inspired 
Vittorio Alfieri to undertake the perilous task of pre- 
senting, in an Italian translation, the fragmentary texts 
and the ancient biographical and interpretative testi- 
monia on the ancient pre-Socratic atomists. Leucippus, 
Democritus, Metrodorus and the rest all appear here in 
the order adopted by Hermann Diels. The work is a 
fine tribute to the German scholar, significant and dis- 
tinguished. It deserves review even now because it has 
received insufficient attention elsewhere. Its appeal to a 
highly specialized audience may be responsible for this 
oversight, in spite of the importance of the work. 
Americans are doubtless more familiar with the work 
of Italian archeologists, but we cannot afford to neglect, 
except at our own great loss, the able investigations of 
Bignone, Tescari, Cardini, Festa, Mondolfo—to men- 
tion a few—who have carried forward true understand- 
ing of ancient philosophic thought. Notes that are in 
part concerned with problems of the history of the 
text, in part with the theories of atoms, accompany the 
translation of the texts. These notes display a vast eru- 
dition and show complete familiarity with the ‘learned 
literature’ of the subject written by German, English, 
French, Italian, and ‘American’ scholars, so that the 
volume becomes an indispensable repertorium for all 
students of the problems involved. Democritus and 
pseudo-Democritean fragments occupy far the largest 
part of the volume (41-320), and there are no fewer 
than 836 footnotes for these pages! 


I can, I think, say with confidence that Alfieri’s 
work should rank high in international scholarship. 
His translations involved great difficulties, but they 
have been done with signal success and fidelity. The 
notes are a remarkable exposition of learning, exhibiting 
an amazing acquaintance with all aspects of the sub- 
ject. Many of these topics are obscure, they may re- 
main debatable, but the author shows fine judgment. 
I have, however, found no references to Delatte’s Con- 
ceptions de Il’enthousiasme chez les Présocratiques 
(1934) and should like to call attention to the recent 
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subtle discussion, “Notes on Epicurean Kinetics” 
(TAPhA 69 [1938] 364-374), of Dr. I. E. Drabkin 
who, by the way, knows his Italian scholars. Alfieri’s 
generous treatment of other scholars is another ex- 
pression of his own patience and thoroughness. I was 
happy to read the praise accorded Signora Ingeborg 
Hammer-Jensen whose Den aeldste Atomlaere (1908) 
is the best book I know on Democritus, while Max 
Wellmann wins richly deserved, posthumous approba- 
tion. 

An Indice delle Fonti, which includes papyri, is, I 
believe, complete. A careful examination of these ref- 
erences makes them appear remarkably free from error, 
and, similarly, a very wide reading in the texts and 
notes establishes my belief that accuracy and complete- 
ness characterize them throughout. Alfieri has indeed 
added to the marvelous assemblage of Diels’ texts and 
departed from his great model only for good reasons. 
However it is well to end here and recall Pliny’s caution 
—non onerare eum laudibus. 

Georce Depug Hapzsirts 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Démosthéne. La Troisiéme Philippique avec in- 
troduction et commentaire. By P. Treves. 138 
pages. H. Dessain, Liége 1938 


Let him who regards the waging of an undeclared 
war as a phenomenon reserved for our twentieth cen- 
tury read or reread the Third Philippic of Demosthenes. 
The orator’s effort to meet the threat of Philip by 
arousing his fellow-citizens to counter-measures reminds 
us strongly of recent situations. From this point of 
view especially the new edition of Treves seems most 
timely. 

The introduction, referring to the studies of Cloché,! 
insists among other things that Demosthenes cannot, 
as many of the German school would have it, be re- 
garded as the obedient servant of the Persian King in 
his anti-Macedonian agitation. Treves also supports G. 
Mathiew? in the view that, at the time when the Third 
Philippic was delivered, there was no essential difference 
between the policies of Isocrates and those of Demos- 
thenes, since the former in his Panathenaicus shows 
clearly that he had come to see that a union with Philip 
which would safeguard individual Greek liberties was no 
longer possible. Henceforth both sought a unified 
Greece under Athenian hegemony. This Demosthenes 
strove to achieve by representing strongly to the 
Athenians the glorious réle which they had played in 
the fifth century. In defense of Demosthenes’ political 
integrity Treves holds that the Athenian general Dio- 
peithes, whose strong hand against the Macedonians in 


1M. Cloché, La politique étrangére d’Athénes, 1934; Démos- 
thénes et la fin de la démocratie Athénienne, 1937 (CW 
32.90-1). 

2G. Mathieu, Les idées politiques d’Isocrate, 1925. 


the involvement in the Chersonese was in principle up- 
held by the orator, did not act there on the basis of a 
previous understanding with Demosthenes. 

The establishment of the authentic text of the oration 
offers the author no difficulty. Smaller print is em- 
ployed to distinguish parts in the vulgate version (the 
substantial authenticity of which is recognized) which 
do not appear in the abbreviated edition represented by 
the mss Parisinus and Laurentianus. These additions 
are regarded as having originated with Demosthenes 
himself and having been incorporated into the text 
after his death. 

Treves’ admirable commentary grips deeply into the 
history and thought of this troubled period and leaves 
unanswered few questions which the text may raise in 
the reader's mind. Thus many apparently general and 
even somewhat vague statements of Demosthenes are 
convincingly shown to clothe an allusion to a v 
definite individual, act or circumstance. Nor does the 
author fail to assist the reader to some esthetic appre- 
ciation of the masterly way in which the orator in some 
of the more impassioned passages suits his style to the 
emotional content of his words. Acknowledgments are 
freely made to the ideas and interpretations of H. Weil, 
Blass and others, but it is evident that the author ex- 
ercises independent judgment and contributes much 
that is new. Passages from other orations of Demos- 
thenes which afford interesting parallels both in man- 
ner of expression and in thought content are so pre- 
sented as greatly to facilitate the comprehension of 
the text. 

Ample grammatical help is afforded the inexperienced 
reader or student. In addition to short résumés of the 
content before each fourth or fifth chapter there are 
very adequate explanations of troublesome points of 
grammar and construction. Further, many parts are 
effectively translated or paraphrased in an illuminating 
manner. 

In short, we have in this edition of P. Treves an 
instance of an extremely comprehensive commentary 
which leaves the reader unwearied and truly lights up 
the text. 

L. INGEMANN HIcHBY 
UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND 


Philosophie und Sprachlicher Ausdruck bei 
Demokrit, Plato und Aristoteles. By Kurt von 
Fritz. g2 pages. Stechert, New York 1938 $1.50, 


In his introduction Professor von Fritz asserts that 
in the period when the early Greek philosophers were 
constructing the first philosophical terminology, there 
was a marked correlation between the principles of a 
philosophy and the method of constructing the terms 
by which that philosophy was expressed. Hence a com- 
parative study of the manner in which the Greek phil- 
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osophers created new philosophical terms, he main- 
tains, reveals the basic differences in their philosophies. 

Professor von Fritz applies this hypothesis to three 
philosophers, Democritus, Plato and Aristotle. He says 
that in Democritus’ philosophy motion receives the 
main emphasis; accordingly, Democritus constructs 
philosophical terms which suggest movement. For 
example, he prefers the ‘dynamic’ suffix -7 to the more 
abstract ending (€.g., tpomy, Siabryy, instead of 
tds). Such terms as propos, émipvopin, also 
suggest movement. 

Plato’s central philosophical principle is the theory of 
Ideas. Plato did not invent new words to refer to the 
Ideas, but he used current words, giving to them the 
fullest and richest development of their root meaning. 
For instance, e/8os and i8éa refer to the Ideas as objects 
of sight, not of ordinary physical sight, but of an inner 
mystical intuition. The word oigia marks the Ideas as 
real and eternal objects, in the fullest and deepest sense. 
"Apxy, likewise, designates the Ideas not as first in time, 
but as absolutely first in all respects. 


Aristotle, in contrast to Plato, was interested not in 
objects, but in relations; hence his terms frequently 
contain prepositions, €.g., évépyeia, 
His practice of using nouns adverbially( ¢.g., évepyeia 
év) indicates that these nouns refer not to objects but 
to relations. Aristotle’s terms are more ‘technical’ than 
Plato’s, in that they are defined more carefully and used 
more exactly. Yet as they gain precision they lose the 
richness of meaning that characterizes Plato’s terms. 
Thus the terms used by Plato and Aristotle reveal the 
fundamental difference between their philosophies. 


There are many suggestive ideas in Professor von 
Fritz’ study; yet the material which he treats is of a 
nature that makes proof of his or any other theory 
almost impossible; and his interpretation must be con- 
sidered an hypothesis rather than a demonstrated fact. 
For instance, in making a distinction between the views 
of Leucippus and Democritus, he implies that the words 
propos, were first used by Democritus. 
There is nothing in the ancient evidence to substantiate 
this view (cf. Aristotle, Metaph. A 4.985 b 4, where 
these terms are attributed to both Leucippus and 
Democritus). Likewise, he finds it necessary to dis- 
tinguish the teachings of Plato from those of Socrates, 
and in so doing he makes Socrates’ philosophy almost 
entirely negative. He implies that Socrates’ method was 
to refute all propositions whatsoever, and that the 
central concept of Socrates’ philosophy “bleibt im 
Dunklen.” 


Von Fritz’ interpretation of Plato is equally specu- 
lative. He states that the theory of Ideas is the central 
element in Plato’s philosophy, his main argument being 
that Plato’s new terms, ¢iSos, odaia and dpyy, all refer 


in their fullest meening to the Ideas. Why need we 


suppose that God, soul, love were not central in Plato’s 
philosophy, just because the words for them already 
existed? Also, Professor von Fritz makes a theoretical 
distinction (55-58) between Plato’s use of oigia and 
7 éy, without attempting to show by specific passages 
that this distinction really exists. His arguments from 
linguistic analysis would have little cogency for one 
who questioned his philosophical interpretations. 

These remarks are sufficient to show that Professor 
von Fritz’ argument is circular. He gives an interpreta- 
tion of a_ philosopher, analyzes certain philosophical 
terms in accordance with this interpretation, and then 
concludes that the study of the terms substantiates the 
given interpretation. Actually the interpretation of a 
philosopher must be based on other grounds than the 
linguistic analysis of his terms, and the relation of 
terms to thought can only be determined after the 
philosophy is understood. Whatever the merits of lin- 
guistic analysis, it cannot provide a shortcut to the 
understanding of philosophy; and we must not let 
Professor von Fritz persuade us to take the Cratylus 
seriously. 

Puitur De Lacy 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


Anatolian Studies Presented to William Hep- 
burn Buckler. Edited by W. M. Carper and 
Joser Kew. xvi, 382 pages, frontispiece, 11 plates. 
University Press, Manchester 1939 (Publications of 
the University of Manchester, No. CCLXV) 253. 


This is a monumental volume in honor of a great 
scholar and will, I feel sure, find its way into every 
library. It is possible to give only a summary idea of 


the sweep of the twenty-six contributions. 


Winifred Lamb’s paper on “Some recent develop- 
ments in Anatolian archaeology” has as its purpose a 
review of those aspects of archaeology which throw 
light on racial problems in Anatolia itself, but in addi- 
tion gives a fine picture of the general state of archaeol- 
ogy in Turkey. Thanks to the encouragement of the 
Turkish government the present decade has witnessed 
tremendous advances in our knowledge. By a study of 
pottery, stone and metal weapons, ornaments, utensils, 
figurines, sculpture, written records, and architectural 
remains Miss Lamb concludes, among other things, 
that in the third millennium the civilizations of eastern 
and western Anatolia have a fundamental similarity, 
suggesting that the natives were of kindred stock; in 
the second millennium a large bulk of the population in 
central and eastern Anatolia shows distinct affinities 
with the earlier inhabitants, with, however, an ad- 
mixture of another physical type proved for a major 
site; finally, that there exists in central and eastern 
Anatolia a body of material obviously made for and 
associated with the ruling caste, and in studying it we 
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are at length brought into touch with the Hittites in 
the strict philological sense of the term. 


“Some remarks on the monetary and commercial 
policy of the Seleucids and Attalids”’ is a masterly essay 
by M. Rostovtzeff. In order better to understand the 
economic significance of the coin hoards of Syria and 
Mesopotamia, Rostovtzeff first discusses the circulation 
of coins in the Hellenistic world. The material conveys 
an idea of the effort made by the members of the 
Hellenistic balance of power to keep up the unity of the 
Hellenistic world as regards money circulation. The 
currency of the eastern part of the Hellenistic world 
appears to us international in its very essence. The coin- 
age of the Seleucids, however, was not abundant enough 
to cover the needs of the empire, so that, in addition to 
the general tendency toward unifying and internation- 
alizing the gold and silver currency, the Seleucids par- 
ticularly welcomed the circulation of “international” 
coins inside the empire. In exchange they gave their 
caravan-goods from Arabia, India, and Iranian lands. 
After the crushing defeat of Antiochus III by the 
Romans, we note two new factors in the economic life 
of the Seleucid empire: the municipalization and the 
pergamenization of the silver currency, due to a kind 
of entente cordiale between the Seleucids and the 
Attalids; but behind this monetary policy stood a com- 
mercial policy. The Seleucid development of the 
Arabian, Indian, and Chinese caravan trade required 
an intensification of coinage, which could only be sup- 
plied by the Attalids, masters of the main silver sup- 
ply of the Near East. The Attalids were ready to help, 
provided the Seleucids directed their trade not to 
Alexandria or to Rhodes and Delos but to the harbors of 
the Attalid empire. The Pergamene influence ended 
with the disappearance of the Attalids. The Syrian ex- 
port trade changed its route; the goods were now 
shipped to Delos and Egypt; the period of an eastern 
bloc opposed to Egypt with its western orientation 
came to an end. 


As might be expected in a volume dedicated to 
Buckler, there are several epigraphic articles, by Louis 
Robert, B. D. Meritt, and others. David Magie writes 
brilliantly on “Rome and the city-states of western Asia 
Minor from 200 to 133 B.C.” This paper is particularly 
welcome (Roman foreign policy being generally mis- 
understood), for it shows that the power of Rome pro- 
moted the general peace of Asia and the prosperity of 
individual communities. “Civitates liberae et immunes 
in the East,” by A. H. M. Jones, is a penetrating 
study of just what was meant by a Hellenistic king 
when he offered a city “freedom.” Rome took over the 
royal concept of freedom; she too by a free city meant 
not an independent sovereign state, but a state subject 
to her suzerainty enjoying by her grace certain priv- 
ileges (chiefly exemption from the authority of the 
provincial governors). J. G. C. Anderson writes on 


Pompey’s treatment of Pontus; W. M. Ramsey on 
Galatia; Ronald Syme on Cilicia; D. M. Robinson on 
sculpture. There are other articles on numusmatics and 
on religion. Tenney Frank, by an analysis of his com- 
ments on Anatolian affairs, proves that we have been 
mistaken in assuming that Plautus was merely a trans- 
lator of Greek comedies who took no interest in con- 
temporancous events. Finally, it may be added that this 
important volume, which deals mainly though not ex- 
clusively with Asia Minor, is beautifully printed and 
illustrated. 


C. A. Rosinson, Jr. 


BROWN UNIVERSITY 


The Renaissance and English Humanism. By 
Dovucias BusH. 121 pages. University of Toronto 


Press, Toronto 1939 $1.50 


This extraordinarily stimulating little book contains 
four lectures entitled Modern Theories of the Renais- 
sance, Continental Humanism, English Humanism, 
and Milton. While these lectures seem to be of primary 
concern to students of English, no book more emin- 
ently deserves thoughtful reading and rereading by “us 
official custodians of the humanities.” 

Professor Bush often reminds his readers of the heavy 
debt to the ancients of such Renaissance humanists as 
John of Salisbury, Petrarch, and Erasmus: 

There is that utterance in the De Republica which 
Lactantius thought well-nigh inspired, that morality is 
founded on the eternal law of right reason written in 
every human heart (58). 

Cicero moulded the pattern of prose in most 
modern languages ...Guided by the natural light of 
reason, the Greeks’ and his own, Cicero had brought 
moral philosophy, sapientia, to the threshold of 
Christianity. It was Cicero who led brilliant 
worldling, Augustine, to God. It was Cicero, along 
with such a partial disciple as Augustine, who led 
Petrarch and Ficino and others to Plato and Christian 
Platonism (59-60) . 

To sum up, as Virgil's career is the ideal model for 
the Renaissance poet, Cicero is the great example of 
the philosopher in politics, of enlightened public serv- 
ice; and Ciceronian eloquentia is the outward mark 
of an inward spiritual grace, of learned piety and 
urbanity. It represents the religious and cultural 
orthodoxy of an international and aristocratic classical 
discipline, and it is the practical instrument and the 
intellectual symbol of the unity of Christian civiliza- 
tion (62-63). 

While Milton the artist learned his art chiefly from 
the ancient poets, to Milton the humanist and pub- 
licist Athens and Rome were the nurseries of indi- 
vidual and republican liberty (114-115). 

We are all agreed, | suppose, that education nowa- 
days is in a state of chaos. We do not know what 
we are doing, or why we are doing it. The humanists 
did know (131). 

It may be assumed that all readers of CLASSICAL 
WEEKLY ate convinced of the value of the classics. To 
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them this golden little book will bring much comfort 
and confirmation. Perhaps some, especially the older 
readers, are like the reviewer seriously disturbed by 
present trends in education and wonder at times 1f what 
they are doing 1s worth while. These readers will find 
enormous satisfaction and food for thought in remarks 
like the following by this professor of English who 1s 
also a classical scholar of distinction: 

The fundamental questions asked by Plato and 
Cicero, Erasmus and Montaigne, have been neglected 
by believers in machinery, and in our time they have 
been largely handed over to psychologists, sociologists, 
and exponents of progressive education (94) . 

We have seen that the purpose of English human- 
ism in its great age was the production of citizens, 
not scholars. (That did not, by the way, mean the 
study of a gaseous thing called civics.) The chief 
Renaissance humanists, in common with most of the 
ancients, held a didactic and religious view of litera- 
ture (131). 

If Renaissance humanism succumbed to internal 
decay as well as to stronger rivals, there is a moral 
perhaps for us official custodians of the humanities. 
The modern world, apart from proletarian authors, has 
long abandoned the didactic and religious view of 
literature, and the result has been irresponsible 
journalism on the one hand and irresponsible scholar- 
ship on the other. When literature ceases to be studied 


as a guide to life, the zest for discovery begins .. . . 
In recent times we have witnessed the virtual extinc- 


tion of the classics, and at present even the modern 
humanities are yielding ground daily to the social 
sciences . . . . One may wonder, timidly, if a real 
revival of the humanities might not be inaugurated 
by a moratorium on productive scholarship—not too 
long a moratorium, since good teaching and writing 
do not grow out of soil that is never stirred up, but 
long enough to restore our perspective and sense of 
values (131-133). 

The author of this book might well say of himself as 
of those humanists he describes: animum et mentem 
meam ipsa cogitatione hominum excellenttum  con- 
formabam. 

Rosert V. Cram 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Der Untergang Roms. By Hetmur Werner. 
217 pages. Kohlhammer, Stuttgart 1939 (Forschung- 
en zur Kirchen- und Geistesgeschichte, XVIT) 15 M. 


Contrary to what might be expected from the title, 
this study does not deal with the causes or character 
of the fall of Rome nor does it essay an interpretation of 
that historical phenomenon. It is really a presentation 
and evaluation from a particular standpoint of con- 
temporary ideas concerning the decline of the Roman 
Republic and Empire prefaced by a survey of earlier 
Greek and Oriental views of the problem of political 
decline in general. The author has undertaken his in- 
vestigation as a necessary first step in a completely new 


assessment of the decline of ancient civilization de- 
manded, as he feels, by the new racial interpretation of 
history to which he professes allegiance. 


The earliest interpretation of decline in history is the 
religious. According to the Oriental view, the universe 
is autocratically ruled by a deity whose unchangeable 
will irrevocably determines the course of events. Sin, 
1.e. disobedience to this will, results in political decline. 
But the tendency to sin is inherent in mankind and 
therefore society carries in it the seeds of its own decay. 
This is a static, pessimistic outlook. In Hesiod we find 
the contrasting Greek religious view as well as a con- 
spicuous critique of cultural development. The Greek 
concept of an all-powerful God is combined with a 
belief in a just will free from arbitrariness. Decay comes 
as a result of opposition to this will but is not inevit- 
able. Hestod’s sequence of races may be due to a latent 
pessimism in which there is perhaps some Mediter- 
ranean, non-Nordic influence. In the confusion that 
accomplished the decline of the Greek aristocracies ap- 
peared a pessimistic view of human helplessness in the 
face of irresponsible divine powers. Divine jealousy and 
human insolence led to the fall of states as well as of 
men. But Ionic rationalism came to the fore with its 
idea of human progress which is a negation of the idea 
of decline. In the conflicting ideas of this period on the 
problem of decline we are to see the conflict of rival 
racial forces in Greek society. The cosmological view of 
lonic philosophy excludes divine intervention as a cause 
of decadence and substitutes a natural law of periodicity 
without, however, introducing a series of static cycles, 
Greek political philosophy made a rational approach to 
the problem with its theory of the sequence of consti- 
tutions. But Plato also leaves room for a religious ex- 
planation in terms of his new concept of deity and to 
this extent shows a repression of the Indo-Germanic 
spirit; whereas Thucydides, who stresses power and the 
influence of personality as dynamic factors and dis- 
regards moral interpretations, has a more genuinely 
Nordic attitude. 


Polybius interprets the decline of states from a 
rationalistic standpoint. Greece and Carthage fell before 
Rome because of internal weakness resulting from failure 
of leadership and incapacity of the people. Rome, too, 
will fall if her aristocracy fails to preserve its unity and 
the balance of the constitution is disturbed. But in spite 
of his rationalism, Polybius accords a considerable réle 
in history to Fate (Tyche), and so heralds the begin- 
nings of a new credulity. The decline of the Roman 
Republic is viewed by contemporaries, especially Poset- 
donius and Sallust, as resulting from moral decay at- 
tributed now to the aristocracy and now to the com- 
mons according to the political sympathies of the 
writer. During the Principate and Autocracy, the spread 
of Oriental influences revealed itself in both pagan and 
Christian views of decadence in general and that of the 
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Roman Empire in particular, although contemporary 
criticisms occasionally followed familiar paths. Even 
Tacitus cannot rid himself of the idea of divine inter- 
vention as an historical cause. Through Christian 
writers, especially St. Augustine, history becomes the 
revelation of God's will and the fall of Rome when it 
occurs will be part of the divine plan, a necessary pre- 
liminary to the realization of the Kingdom of Heaven. 

In bringing together, organizing and presenting his 
materials the writer has performed a laborious and 
meritorious task. We may accept in gerieral his inter- 
pretation of his sources but this does not involve agree- 
ment with his conclusions and his underlying assump- 
tions. When he writes (168) that the view of decline 
which a man holds depends upon what sort of man he 
is, and that this, in turn, 1s determined by race, nation- 
ality, and the temporary historical situation, we may 
well question how far race determines any mental pro- 
cess. Our scientific anthropologists have taken the 
position that race is a matter of physical variations 
and that no connection between these and psychological 
phenomena has so far been established. This conclu- 
sion the student of ancient history is in no position to 
refute. 


A. E. R. Boaxk 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Commentarium Codicis Vaticani Gr. 107 in 
Hermogenis Trepi oTtdcewy et epi evpeoews cum 
scholiis minoribus in omnia praeter Praeexercitamenta 
opera. Edidit Georcius Kowatskt. I, 159 pages. 
Krawozynski, Lwéw 1939 (Acta Seminarii Philologici 
II Universitatis Toanneo-Casimirianae Leopoliensis, 


Fasc. 5-7) 15 zl. 


To the present abundance of commentaries and 
scholia on the works of Hermogenes Professor Kowalski 
has added a new volume in publishing this collection of 
notes. The larger and better commentary covers the De 
Statibus and about the first three books of the De In- 
ventione. As the editor demonstrates in a long preface, 
the work is of composite origin; the earliest commen- 
tator must have been a scholar of some note, and a real 
interpreter of Hermogenes. He speaks in the first per- 
son, occasionally criticizes or corrects Hermogenes, sug- 
vests new doctrines and problems, and odds some re- 
finements in classifying and subdividing the status. 
These better notes are found principally in the De 
Statibus; but mixed with them are later notes which 
betray the wrong-headed zeal of the true scholiast: 
explanations of the obvious, grammatical and etymo- 
logical notes, and historical boners. (In one note, Alci- 
biades is credited with the victory over the Persians at 
Marathon.) The late date of many of the notes is be- 
traved by the bad Greek. Such trivia make up the bulk 
of the commentary on the De Inventione. Many of the 
comments are identical with those found in other com 


mentators on Hermogenes (especially those attributed 
to Sopater, Anonymus-Nilus, and George the Monk) 
and this commentary is in part derived from them or 
their sources. 

Kowalski also examines the manuscript tradition of 
Hermogenes with great care and thoroughness; he has 
collated over twenty manuscripts himself and _ his 
pupils have examined many more. The results of this 
painstaking labor have been almost completely obscured 
by Kowalski’s presentation; in a preface which dis- 
cusses the relationships of over a hundred manuscripts 
the reader will be baffled by the absence of any sort of 
stemma or even a simple list of sigla. This reviewer, at 
any rate, fervently wishes that Kowalski would not so 
blandly assume omniscience on the part of his readers. 

The text itself follows the usual method of such 
commentaries and scholia; the author defines technical 
terms, discusses Hermogenes’ order and arrangement, 
summarizes his doctrines, and mentions difficulties and 
objections to his examples. Such objections are usually 
answered, often with several alternative solutions. 
Historical allusions are explained, and there are occa- 
sional grammatical and textual comments. Most in- 
teresting are the comments that reflect the study and 
criticism of Hermogenes in the schools; e.g., some 
hair-splitting critics found fault with one of Hermo- 
genes examples of a subject that cannot be argued 
because of impossibility (doverata Kata ddv'varov). 
Hermogenes’ example is: “The Siphnians debate about 
ruling the Greeks,” but these learned critics objected 
that the Siphnians, as Herodotus says, had abundant 
gold mines and hence might have seized the hegemony 
of Greece (page 8, 13-25). Other passages suggest vary- 
ing criteria for the differentiation of certain status (cf. 
page 13, 13: on the differentiation of ovyyvepn from 
perdoraos) or further subdivisions not mentioned by 
Hermogenes (cf. page 33, 15: dpos subdivided into 
dmpeov and xara Kptow)- Some of the historical 
notes are amusing if not instructive: Pericles himself 
demanded the title of “Olympian,” and was officially 
voted this appellation by the Demus (page 66, 13); 
Pericles passed the Megarian decree to satisfy Aspasia, 
whose maids had been violated by the Megarians (page 
69, 14; an interesting example of the survival of the 
slanders of Aristophanes into Byzantine times). 

As an example of late rhetorical studies the work 
deserves consultation; it may even occasionally help the 
reader to understand some of Hermogenes’ doctrines. 
It also serves in many places to correct and control the 
readings of the various Hermogeniani collected in 
Walz. Kowalski has done an excellent job of editing; 
he provides on each page a convenient list of references 
to parallel passages in the other Hermogeniani; the 
work is well equipped with indices, and is free from 
serious misprints. 

T. Murpuy 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
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ABSTRACTS OF ARTICLES 


This department is conducted by Dr. Norman T. Pratt, Jr., of 
Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey. Correspondence 
concerning abstracts may be addressed to him. 


For microprint or photoprint copies of articles abstracted send 
lc per page for microprint, or 10c per page for photoprint, plus 
a service charge of 20c for each item, to Bibliofilm Service, 
Department of Agriculture Library, Washington, D. C. The 
Service reserves the right to except material readily available 
elsewhere. 


HISTORY. SOCIAL, STUDIES 


BickeEL, E. Zur rémisch-germanischen Forschung. 1. 
Die Konjektur im Namensatz der Germania. Comments 
on Meissner’s suggestion (RhM [1939] 379-84). 2. Das 
Germanische im Matronenkult. Comments on his article, 
Bonn. Jahrb. 143-144 (1939) 209ff. 

RhM && (1939) 384 (Heller) 

D(ussaub), R. (No title). Notes on recent work on 
the history of the alphabet. 

Syria 20 (1939) 160 (Downey) 

HERRMANN, LEON. Remarques sur le Ludus Troiae. 
The political aspect of the display is emphasized by the 
choice of prominent boys to lead each troop. Especially 
mentioned are the cases of 81, 46, 29, 28, 13, and 2 B.c. 
and of 47 a.p. The Ludus Troiae described in Aeneid 
5.545ff. is interpreted as that of 29 p.c.—with Tiberius 
as leader of the older boys and with Marcellus and 
Iulius Antonius as leaders of the younger. This division 
according to age is set by H. at eleven years, and the 
date of Marcellus’ birth is thereby established at later 
than August, 40 B.c. Accordingly, H. believes that 
Marcellus was indeed the child whose birth Octavia 
was expecting at the time of the peace of Brundisium, 
and that he is consequently the child celebrated in the 
Fourth Eclogue. 

RBPh 18 (1939) 487-92 (Snyder) 


Herter, Hans. Theseus der Athener (schluss). See 
report on first part of this article, CW 33.131. This part 
completes discussion of literary treatments of the myth 
down to the Roman period of Greek literature. 
RhM 88 (1939) 289-326 (Heller) 


ART. ARCHAEOLOGY 


ALEXANDER, CHRISTINE. A wooden hekataion of the 
Hellenistic period. The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
acquired in 1939 a rude triple Hekate, 0.234 m. high 
including its plinth, of wood coated with gesso which 
served as a hase for paint, said to have come from 
Alexandria. A. adds a brief bibliography of ancient 
sculpture in wood. IIl. 

BMM 34 (1939) 272-4 (J. J.) 


Beaziéy, J. D. Prometheus Fire-Lighter. A calyx- 
krater by the Dinos painter, now in Oxford, portraying 
Prometheus with the narthex in which he brought fire 
from heaven, and satyrs with torches, permits the 
identification of two similar scenes on fifth-century 
vases; they secm to have been inspired by the Prome- 
theus Purkaeus of Aeschylus, a satyr-play. A number 
of other vases which possibly depict the same scene 
are discussed. Ill. 
AJA 43 (1939) 618-39 (Walton) 


BERNHEIMER, RicHArD. An Ancient Oriental Source 
of Christian Sacred Architecture. The longitudinal 
church, entered by a door in one side wall, thus forcing 
the visitor to turn a right angle when approaching the 
altar, is traced to a very early form used for houses 
and, later, for temples in Semitic areas. This basic 
form, with a variety of modifications, persisted in Syria 
and some other parts of the East despite the Hellenic 


pressure for symmetry and made its influence felt even 
in parts of Western Europe, notably in Spain. IIl. 
AJA 43 (1939) 647-68 (Walton) 
Bieper, MArGARETE. Mima Saltatricula. A _ bronze 
statuette, of Syrian origin, dating perhaps about Z00 
A.D., represents a female mime wearing the centunculus, 
the dress of a hundred pieces. IIl. 
AJA 43 (1939) 640-4 (Walton) 


BLEGEN, Cart W. and Kourounrotis, K. Excavations 
at Pylos, 1939. Preliminary excavations have revealed 
at Ano Englianos, near the site of the classical Pylos, 
remains of a large palace, “comparable in size and 
character to those at Mycenae and Tiryns,” in which 
were found several hundred inscribed tablets. While 
they have not yet been thoroughly studied, the script is 
evidently similar to Evans’ Linear B of Knossos. This 
is the first such deposit to come to light on the main- 
land of Greece, and cannot be dated before the end 
of the thirteenth century p.c. A large ruined tholos tomb 
in the vicinity was excavated and proved to have been 
damaged before the end of the Mycenaean period; 
numerous small objects were recovered. The importance 
of the ruins points conclusively to the identification of 
this site with the sandy Pylos of Homer and tradi- 


tion. Hl. 
AJA 43 (1939) 557-76 (Walton) 


Ricuter, M. A. A Greek silver bow!. ‘The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art acquired in 1939 a phiale 
mesomphalos of silver, embossed with two friezes, one 
representing a chariot race between Herakles, Athena, 
Ares and Dionysos, the other a banquet scene. R. sug- 
gests a date about 425 B.c. and a South Italian or 
Sicilian origin. 
BMM 35 (1940) 8-12 €#.»-3:) 
Psiax. A defence of the identification of the 
Menon Painter with Psiax, contested by W. H. Gross. 
AJA 43 (1939) 645-6 (Walton) 


Two examples of early Greek art. The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art acquired in 1939 the upper 
part of a female figurine in bronze, of the seventh (?) 
century B.c., said to have been found in Crete; and a 
plastic terracotta vase in the form of a woman’s bust, 
of the sixth century. II. 

BMM 34 (1939) 286-8 (J. J.) 


EPIGRAPHY. NUMISMATICS, PAPYROLOGY 


Guarpucct, MARGHERITA. Note di epigrafia cretese. 
[Emendations for five inscriptions are proposed: 1) 
from Dreros, BCH 61 (1937) 333ff. 2) Praisos, a de- 
cree regarding the inhabitants of Stalae, Blass SGDT 
5120. 3) Allaria, an inscription relating to Paros, BCH 
59 (1935) 489ff. 4) Sanctuary of Zeus Dictaeus at 
Palaikastro, AE 1908, 197ff. 5) Itanos, an inscription 
concerning the cult of the heroes, RFIC 3 (1925) 208ff. 
RFIC 17 (1939) 20-35 (Latimer) 


KirCHNER, JOHANNES and Dow, Steriinc. Inschriften 
vom attischen Lande. Publication of thirteen inscrip- 
tions found by the authors during trips in Attica from 
August 1935 to the beginning of 1936. III. 

MDAI(A) 62 (1937) 1-12 (Constaniine) 


LAUFFER, SIEGFRIED. Zu den altattischen Weihin- 
schriften. Considers eighteen old Attic dedicatory in- 
scriptions with respect to epigraphic technique. 
MDAI(A) 62 (1937) 82-110 (Constantine) 


Mune, J. G. Early Roman Coinage. A reply to 
Mattingly’s review of the author’s Development of 
Roman Coinage in CR 53 (1939) 78. 

CR 53 (1939) 117-8 (F. Jones) 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Compiled by Lionel Casson and Bluma L,. Trell from 
the American, British, French and German weekly, and 
Italian monthly, bibliographical publications, and from 
books received at the editorial offices. Prices have 
not been confirmed. 


ANCIENT AUTHORS 

Arusianus. ENzo V. MARMORALE, ed. Arusiani 
Messii Exempla elocutionum. xvi, 108 pages. Loffredo, 
Naples 1939 (Corpus scriptorum Romanorum Nea- 
politanum, 1) 15 

Cicero. Kitz. Ethische Grundbegriffe der 
alten Stoa und ihre Ubertragung durch Cicero im dritten 
Buch de finibus bonorum et malorum. viii, 98 pages. 
Herder, Freiburg 1939 
— LL. Lauranp. Cicéron, Vie et oeuvres. Les 
Selles Lettres, Paris 1939 20 fr. 

Demosthenes. A. Brink. De Demokratie bij Demos- 
thenes. 116 pages. Wolters, Groningen 1939 2.40 fl. 

Eudoxus. J. H. Turret. Eudoxus van Cyzicus. Fen 
hoofdstuk uit de geschiedenis van de vaart op Indié en 
de vaart om de Zuid in de Oudheid. 88 pages. Noord- 
Hollandsche Uitgevers Mij, Amsterdam 1939 (Mede- 
deelingen d. K. Nederlandsche Akademie van Weten- 
schappen, Afd. Letterkunde. Nieuwe Reeks, Deel 2, No. 
8) 


Horace. Horatius, Carmina, edited by Fr. KLIncNer. 
xx, 379 pages. Teubner, Leipzig 1939 9.45 M. 

Longinus. Lesecur. Du Sublime. Texte 
établi et traduit. xxvii, 71 pages. Les Belles Lettres, 
Paris 1939 18 fr. 

Ovid. Mythology in Prints. Illustrations to the 
Metamorphoses of Ovid, 1497-1824, edited by 
M. PrinpieE. 50 figures on 24 plates. Editor, Burling- 
ton 1939 $1 


HISTORY. BIOGRAPHY. SOCIAI, STUDIES 


Anpreotti, Roserto. L’usurpatore Postumo nel regno 
di Gallieno. Parte prima: I precedenti della rivolta. 100 
pages. Cooperativa Tipografica Azzoguidi, Bologna 1939 

Dinsmoor, Bett. Athenian Archon 
List in the Light of Recent Discoveries. xvi, 274 pages, 
1 fig. Columbia University Press, New York 1939 $4.50 

Grazioit, FRANCESCO Saverio. I grandi condottieri 
romani. 81 pages, 20 plates. Istituto di Studi Romani, 
Rome 1939 3 L, 

KUsters, ALFRED, Cuncus, Phalanx und Legio. Unter- 
suchungen zur Wehrverfassung. Kampfweise u. Krieg- 
fiihrung d. Germanen, Griechen u. R6mer. ii, 207 pages. 
Triltsch, Wiirzburg 1939 (Dissertation, Berlin) 4.50 M. 

Manni, Eucento. Lucio Sergio Catilina. 264 pages. 
La Nuova Italia, Florence 1939 15 L. 

Miuneg, J. G. Greek and Roman Coins and the Study 
of History. 144 pages, ill. Methuen, London 1939 6s. 

Mitcne.., ADELHED WacGNeER. The Historical Charts 
of the Humanities. 14 pages. Prentice-Hall, New 
York 1939 $1.50 

Olxovopos, Pidurmos. ‘Wann dpdiddos. 70 pages, 
11 figures. Athens 1939 

PASSERINI, ALFREDO. Le coorti pretorie. Signorelli, 
Rome 1939 40 

Paton, JaMEs Morton. The Venetians in Athens, 
1687-1688. From the Jstoria of Cristoforo Ivanovich. 
xiii, 104 pages. Published for the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens by the Harvard University 


Press, Cambridge 1940 (Gennadeion Monographs I) 
$2.50 

SANTANGELO, P. E. Il mito della civilta. Ricerche 
e ipotesi sulla pre’-toria del Mediterraneo. Soc. Subal- 
pina, Turin 1939 

Sardegna romana, Volume secondo, A. TARAMELLI 
and others. 117 pages, 22 plates. Istituto di Studi 
Romani, Rome 1939 15 L 

SARTORIUS VON WALTERSHAUSEN, AuGust. Gesellschaft 
und Wirtschaft vor- und frithgeschichtlicher Volker. 
Eine Darstellung in Typen. viii, 156 pages. Fischer, 
Jena 1939 7 M. 

Sipinta, SALVATORE. La Romania da Decebalo a Carlo 

II (Visione storica in relazione ai rapporti con I’Italia). 
273 pages. Cappelli, Bologna 1939 12 L. 
_ TABERNER, FERNANDO VALLS. Gli studi spagnoli sulla 
figura e l’opera d’Augusto e sulla fondazione dell’Impero 
romano. 29 pages, 2 plates. Istituto di Studi Romani, 
Rome 1939 3 L, 

TAEGER, Fritz. Das Altertum. Geschichte und Gestalt. 


2 Bde. 936 pages, 48 plates. Kohlhammer, Stuttgart 


1939 18 M. 

TANzER, He.—EN H. The Common People of Pompeii: 
A study of the graffiti. 125 pages, ill, map. Johns 
Hopkins Press, Baltimore 1939 (Johns Hopkins Studies 
in Archacology, No. 29) $3. 

VauMin, Natan. Das Adriatische Gebiet in vor- und 
Frihbronzezeit. 244 pages, 54 figures, 1 map. Gleerup, 
Lund & Harrassowitz, Leipzig 1939 (Lunds Universitets 
Arsskrift, N. F., Avd. 1 Bd. 35 Nr. 1) 10 kr. 

Vost, JosEpH. Kaiser Julian und das Judentum. 
Studien zum Weltanschauungskampf d. Spatantike. iv, 
74+ pages. Hinrichs, Leipzig 1939 (Morgenland, H. 30) 
3 M. 

WatLLAce, Epwin W. Five Thousand Years of Re- 
lief. Long Island Forum, Bay Shore 1939 $0.25 

Weint, Raymond. La Phénicie et l’Asie Occidentale 
des origines a la conquéte macédonienne. 204 pages. A. 
Colin, Paris 1939 15 fr. 


CHRISTIAN HISTORY 


CHARANIS, PETER. Church and State in the Later 
Roman Empire: The religious policy of Anastasius the 
First, 491-518. 102 pages. University of Wisconsin 
Press, Madison 1939 (University of Wisconsin Studies 
in the Social Sciences and History, No. 26) $1.50 

Gewless, Joser. Die urapostolische Heilsverkiindigung 
nach der Apostelgeschichte. xi, 181 pages. Miller & 
Seiffert, Breslau 1939 (Breslauer Studien zur hist. 
Theologie N.F. Bd. 5) 9.20 M. 

GIESECKE, HEINZ EpeERHARD. Die Ostgermanen und 
der Arianismus. 222 pages. Teubner, Leipzig u. Ber- 
lin 1939 10 M. 

McNeua, J. T. Environmental Factors in Christian 
History. 427 pages. Chicago University Press, Chicago 
1939 (24s.) 

Epwarp. An Outline of Church History: 
From the Acts of the Apostles to the Reformation. 
138 pages. Allen and Unwin, London 1939 4s. 6d. 


SpEER, Ropert Exvtiot. When Christianity was New. 
192 pages. Revell, New York 1939 

WINTERSWYL, Lupwic ATHANASIUS. Die Zwolf- 
apostellehre. Eine urchristl. Gemeindeordng. Aus 4. 
Griech. iibertr., eingel. u. erkl. 74 pages. Herder, 
Freiburg 1939 1.20 M. 
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